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appear to be a duty to better utilize the nutritious and digestive substances 
in the wheat. 

This question of proper food is one that thinking physicians might dis- 
cuss. If it is a fact that, by a simple reform in the grinding and preparation 
of an article of such universal use as flour, a great benefit can be effectually 
secured, no greater good could be achieved than by encouraging such a re- 
form. It is important to create a popular feeling strong enough to carry 
reform and improvement over the strong fortifications which prejudice, 
ignorance, and habit have formed around the present starchy compound 
which we call wheat bread. 

ERASTtrS WlMAN. 



THE TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The time is within measurable distance when we may expect to find hung 
on the tower of Westminster Abbey a placard bearing the legend seen on 
the Paris omnibuses when they are full — "Westminster Abbey is c&mplet." 
To be precise, it is almost full of more or less illustrious dead, and for gen- 
erations to come the accommodation that remains must needs be sparingly 
dealt with. The Royal Commission which sat this year (1891) to inquire into 
the matter discovered that by masterly contrivance, making use of every 
spot available for the purpose, ninety or even ninety-five interments might 
yet take place. If burials under this sacred rooftree went on at the ancient 
scale, this accommodation would be speedily exhausted. From a search 
through old records, happily kept with infinite care at the Abbey, it appears 
that in ten years from 1681 to 1690 there were one hundred burials in the 
Abbey itself, whilst one hundred and twenty-five more or less obscure per- 
sons were allowed to rest within the precincts. A hundred years later, in 
the corresponding decennial period, there were but thirty-one. Not that 
there were fewer great people to bury, but that there were fewer mediocri- 
ties upon whom the honor of sepulture in Westminster Abbey or Its pre- 
cincts was bestowed. 

" Westminster Abbey or glorious victory!" Nelson cried when leading 
the boarders at Cape St. Vincent on to the Spanish three-decker "San 
Josef." It is not precisely the kind of remark in such circumstances one 
would expect off the transpontine stage. But Colonel Drinkwater Bethune 
declares the words were used, and the Colonel was there at the time. How- 
ever that be, the phrase connected with Nelson's name shows how high 
is reckoned the distinction of being buried in Westminster Abbey. And 
yet even within the present century the cloisters and the Abbey have been 
used as a place of sepulture for people living obscure lives in humble cir- 
cumstances. In jealously limiting admission to the illustrious dead, the Ab- 
bey authorities are reverting to the earliest intention of its founder and his 
successors. The first burial in the Abbey was that of Edward the 
Confessor, who built the earlier church with the special object of serving as 
a tomb for himself. The King was buried near the altar, and close by his 
grave on Christmas Day, 1066, William the Conqueror was crowned, and 
there on the selfsame spot every King or Queen who has since reigned in 
England has received the rite of coronation. At first only members of the 
royal family were buried at Westminster, and when Richard the Second 
ordered the interment, within the chapel of the Confessor, of John of Walt- 
ham, Bishop of Salisbury, his trusty minister, a thrill of horror ran through 
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the kingdom as far as the story travelled. No one was surprised when such 
a King was dethroned by Henry of Bolingbroke, and presently done to death 
in Pontefract Castle. 

The ground thus broken, Westminster Abbey slowly became the place 
of sepulture for men who had claims to eminence other than the adventi- 
tious circumstance of royal birth. In the last year of the sixteenth century 
Spenser was buried in the spot now known as the Poets' Corner. Next 
followed Beaumont, Drayton, and Ben Jonson. It is, however, in the 
present century that the Abbey obtained the peculiar place in English 
history which connects it with the roll of supremely great Englishmen. 
Pitt and Fox were both buried there within the same year. Brinsley Sheri- 
dan was buried in 1816. To what strange uses the noble fane might still be 
put is shown on turning over the record by finding that in the next year there 
was buried in the Abbey a still-born daughter of their royal highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland. Grattan was buried here in 1820 ; Can 
ning in 1827 ; "Wilberforce, 1833 ; Lord Chatham, 1835 ; Thomas Campbell, 
1844 ; Stephenson, 1859 ; Macaulay, 1860 ; Outram and Clyde, 1863 ; Lord 
Palmerston, 1865 ; Dickens, 1870 ; Lord Lytton, 1873 ; Dr. Livingstone in the 
following year, and Lord Lawrence and Sir Rowland Hill in 1879, whilst in 
1881 Dean Stanley, who during the term of his deanship had watched over 
the building with infinite solicitude, had a place found for him in Henry 
VTI.'s chapel. 

These are names familiar throughout the world, and the burial of such 
men in "Westminster Abbey is appropriate enough. What is less known is 
the presence within the precincts of the Abbey of a long list of nonentities. 
As recently as the year 1817 thore was buried in the cloisters George Welling- 
ton Francis Balthasar St. Anthonio, aged two years. The Royal Commission 
in vain inquired as to the identity of Master Anthonio, and the wherefore of 
the honor done to him, for which Nelson cheerfully perilled his life at St. 
Vincent. Nothing is known of him, only his name, under the weight of 
whose syllables the infant seems to have sunk ere yet he learned to walk. 
It is easy to understand why in 1801 Susanna Frances was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, for it is mentioned in the register that she was the widow of 
a sacrist. Similar honor was done in following years to George Schliemacher, 
" formerly servant to the Dean " ; Elizabeth Newbegin, wife of the college 
butler ; Mary Barrow, widow of a chorister ; Ann Forster, niece of the Abbey 
carpenter, and Amelia Cook, daughter of the Abbey organist, were people 
connected, however obscurely, with the service of the Abbey, and were buried 
within its precincts. But persons having property in the neighborhood 
claimed the right, and generally had it admitted. Macpherson, the reputed 
author of " Ossian," died in Inverness. When his will was opened, there was 
found in it directions for his burial in Westminster Abbey on the ground that 
he had property near there. No objection was offered on the part of the 
authorities. Macpherson's body was brought by hearse all the way from the 
far north and buried in the Abbey close by Dr. Johnson, who when alive 
had not been reticent in his criticism on " Ossian." In the register one finds 
an entry of the interment of a lady with the explanation that it was " so 
ordered in her will," — scarcely sufficient authority in these days for burial in 
Westminster Abbey. There exists at this day a curious claim to burial in 
the Abbey which the authorities are bound to admit whenever put forward. 
It belongs to the Duke of Northumberland's family, who claim a prescriptive 
right of burial in this Abbey dating back to the time when the Duke of Som- 
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erset married the heiress of the Percys. The Percy tomb is in the chapel of 
St. Nicholas, and when in 1883 Lady Louisa Percy died she was buried there. 
Naturally an end must come to this luxury. There are already twenty-five 
coffins in the vault, and scarcely room enough for another full-grown Percy. 
There is one other private vault in the nave, that of Atterbury. This good 
bishop, having been sent to the Tower on suspicion of high treason, and sub- 
sequently banished from the realm, left directions in his will that he should 
be buried in Westminster Abbey, adding the proviso that it should be " as 
far away as possible from Kings " — a foresight lacking in the case of Mac 
pherson, who never thought of Dr. Johnson when he desired to be buried in 
the Abbey. 

One of the most curious discoveries recently made in connection with 
burials in Westminster Abbey came out in an accidental way. Workmen 
were engaged in the cloister garden making an engine-room. In digging for 
foundations they came upon a lot of human bones buried in the sand. They 
were lying carefully placed east and west, but there was no sign of coffin or 
of rust of nail ; only the bare bones. Evidence in connection with excava 
tions made clearly traced the burials back six hundred years, to the time of 
Edward I. A grassy space shaded by the walls of the Abbey is full at this 
day of the bones of coffinless, nameless subjects of Edward I. 

The Abbey records do not, in respect of interments, go back in any com- 
pleteness beyond the year 1600. Since that day 1,175 persons have been 
buried within the Abbey, and 1,811 in the precincts. In later years the Abbey 
doors have been opened to receive dead only under circumstances of excep- 
tional merit. Dean Stanley was in office for eighteen years, during which 
time there were only twenty-one burials within the Abbey and five in the 
precincts. Dean Bradley succeeded in 1881, and up to the present time only 
seven interments have taken place. The last was that of Mr. Browning, and 
the search for room for his coffin brought into fresh prominence the narrow 
limits of the opportunities the Abbey possesses to-day for receiving the 
illustrious dead. 

Mr. Wright, the clerk of the Works, gave some interesting evidence 
before the Commissioners, his business-like, off-handed manner of alluding 
to the details of his business recalling the style of conversation peculiar to 
gravediggers in Hamlet's time. He seems to have been much troubled in 
the pursuit of his business by coming in contact with concrete, brought on 
the spot in connection with the foundation of the building. There is still 
space for interments in the west aisle of the north transept which might 
have been available only for the inconsiderate action of Henry III. " It is a 
mass of concrete," Mr. Wright told the Commissioners. " Concrete was, as 
far as my judgment goes, rather carelessly and lavishly used by Henry III. ' 

Sometimes, driven by circumstances, Mr. Wright has been compelled to 
struggle with this concrete. It invades Poets' Corner, and when Browning 
was buried there it was necessary to fill up the grave with concrete instead 
of earth. Digging here, the men found traces of two other nameless bodies 
gone to dust, with the exception of just the main bones. No sign whatever 
of a coffin. " I found concrete here when I buried Spottiswood," said Mr. 
Wright, pointing to the map, "and there when I buried Browning. But 
when I buried Browning we got partly out of it." 

Hamlet. How long will a man be in the earth ere he rot ? 

First Clown. Faith if he be not rotten before he die he will last you some eight 
year or nine year. A tanner will last you nine year. 
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In this familiar strain Mr. "Wright, all unconsciously, continued to speak. 
Asked if he knew of other interments in Poets' Corner made in concrete, he 
said : " There are two ladies, two Percys, and they are excavated out of 
concrete. I saw them when I buried Spottiswood by their side." Speaking 
of the vault where the Cecils were buried and answering a question from 
Hamlet — I mean from one of the Commissioners — he said : " You know, sir, 
it is a mixed party which is buried there." Living poets will hear with in- 
terest Mr. Wright's testimony as to the space remaining in their heritage of 
the Corner. "I have room for three or four more," he said, as if poets were 
packets of stationery or flagons of ink. "I know one spot to a certainty, 
and I know another spot or two beside Browning, two near Dickens and 
Macaulay." Taking up the staff and pointing to the map, he added : " I be- 
lieve there is room for one here. I know there is room for two or three here. 
I am certain of one by the side of Browning." 

In contravention of ordinary principles of political economy, the scarcer 
ground for burial grows in Westminster Abbey the price of interment de- 
creases. In the receiver's office there is a musty book setting forth the 
funeral fees in 1717. From this we find that " a gent buried in the body of 
ye church " must needs have paid on his account a sum of £10, being fabric 
fee. Other fixed charges were : 

£ s. d. 

A Kt in the Body of ye Church 13 06 8 

Within any of ye Chappells 20 00 

ABaron.... 26 00 

An Earl 30 00 

AMarquis 35 00 

A Duke 40 00 

A Up ,.-. 30 00 

AnArchbp : 40 00 

All within the Tombs 20 00 

A Lid by courtesy same as a Baron. 

In addition there were fees to officers, the dean taking £2 12s., the pre- 
bends half a sovereign each, the sub-dean I3s. 4d., and the minister officiat- 
ing a sovereign. The chantor and choir appropriated £8 3s. 4d. The re- 
ceiver and the registrar had 10s. a piece, whilst the verger " left it to you." 
All above the rank of knight had to pay mourning-fees in accordance 
with the following ordinance: 

£ s. d. 

To the Dean, 10 yds. of cloth for a gown, cassock and hood, at 20s. a yd 10 00 

His 4 Servants, 4 yds. each, at 10s. a yd 8 00 

The Sub dean. 5 yds. for a gown and hood, at 20s 5 00 

The Sub-dean 8 man, 3yds.,atl0s 1 10 

The Chantor, 5 yds., at 20s., for a gown and hood 5 03 

The Vergers, 4 yds. each, at 10s 4 00 

The Porter, 4 yds., at 10s 2 00 

The 12 Almsmen, in lieu of mourning 4 16 

Finally, there was £5 for the use of Jerusalem Chamber, a sum the dean 
pocketed. In all, a funeral in Westminster Abbey was not to be done under 
a minimum of 100 guineas, and ran up to £150. Persons buried in leaden cof- 
fins paid a fee of £6, if interred in the Abbey, and half that sum if buried in 
the cloisters. There was a £5 fine for burying in linen. When Pitt was 
buried, 90 pairs of gloves, at 3s. 6d. each, were presented to the choir. 

In 1829 these fees were revised, but not largely reduced. It would still 
cost a duke or duchess £150 to be buried in the Abbey, whilst a commoner 
" could be done," as Mr. Wright would say, for £80. Dean Stanley introduced 
searching reforms into the scale of charges, reducing them, on the one side, 
as far as perquisites for officials were concerned, so as to increase the 
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amount going to the fabric fund. Up to 1874 silk scarfs, hat-bands, and 
gloves were given to the clergy, officers, and choir. The value of these per- 
quisites was submitted to solemn arbitration, and it was decided that in lieu 
thereof there should be made to the choir, organist, and servants a money 
payment amounting to £31 2s. 6d. Total fees for interment now charged are 
for the fabric fund, £26, £36 or £46, according to the decree of the person 
buried. The fees of the dean, canon, choir, officers, and verger are fixed at 
£34 2s. 6d., which, with the £31 2s. 6d. presented to the choir, organist, and 
servants, makes a total varying from £91 4s. 8d. to £110 4s. 8d. Formerly the 
scarfs, hat-bands, and gloves were charged in the undertaker'^ bill, and it 
will be seen that economies to that amount, which would certainly not be 
less than £31 2s. 6d., have been effected at the Abbey. 

The conclusion arrived at upon the inquiry undertaken by the Royal 
Commission, assisted by the business aptitude of the clerk of the Works, 
was that, using every available space for the purpose, not more than ninety 
to ninety-five interments may in future take place. At the western end of 
the nave there is probably room for forty-five coffins ; twenty more might be 
laid in the concrete which supports the wall at the northwest corner of the 
north aisle, and possibly a dozen more coffins might be added to the "mixed 
parties " in the larger vaults not yet full. That, taking the average of per- 
sons deemed eligible for admission to the Abbey in recent times, would pro- 
vide for all the just needs of the next hundred years. 

Of the various projects submitted for supplying adjuncts to the Abbey 
that might be used as charnel-houses, the commissioners recommend the 
erection of a monumental chapel on a vacant piece of ground, the site of the 
old refectory, lying immediately south of the great cloister and parallel to 
the nave of the Abbey. But there is not much enthusiasm in the recom- 
mendation, nor has there, since it was submitted to the Queen, been any 
movement towards carrying it into effect. There seems, in truth, a disposi- 
tion to extend to the unborn future the privilege of burying its dead, already 
claimed for the dead past. 

Henry W. Lucy. 

JEWS IN THE UNION ARMY. 

In the December number of The Review, Mr. J. M. Rogers, in a reply 
to Isaac Besht Bendavid's statement that " on both sides in that conflict 
the American Israelites stood shoulder to shoulder with their fellow citizens 
of all other races and creeds," says that in all his eighteen months' experi- 
ence in the army he never met or heard of a Jewish soldier, and " if so many 
Jews fought bravely for their adopted country, surely their champion ought 
to be able to give the names of the regiments, they condescended to accept 
service in." 

Did Mr. Rogers make this absurd statement in the hope that no champion 
of the Jews would lift his pen in refutation of his assertions ? Who Mr. 
Rogers is, and what prompted him to attack the Jewish people, I am at a 
loss to ascertain. But that he has resorted to means unworthy of impartial 
historical record, and that his outraged feelings have played sad havoc with 
his sense of fairness,— rashly assuming that he possessed this virtue in some 
small measure, — I can most safely affirm. There is not a semblance of truth 
in the charges with which he attempts to impeach Jewish national pride; 
otherwise his indictment would imply the justice of Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
denunciatory branding of the Jews as a " parasitic race." 



